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L«ft  Twm.  A  purge  of  drastic  prc^r- 
tions  is  sweeping  Iraq  in  the  wake  of 
the  unsuccessful  Mosul  revolt  U.S. 
correspondents,  who  have  been  expelled 
from  Baghdad,  place  the  minimum 
number  of  arrests  at  6,000.  Victims 
are  senior  army  officers,  including 
Premier  Kassem’s  former  aides  in  the 
1958  revolt  cabinet  members,  civil 
servants,  nationalist  political  leaders, 
educators  and  anyone  else  suspected  of 
anti-Communist  or  pro-Nasser  views. 

Wealthy  Shammar  tribesmen  in  the 
Mosul  region,  who  had  joined  the 
revolt  because  they  opposed  Kassem’s 
land  reform  laws,  were  reported  deci¬ 
mated.  Four  air  force  officers  who 
revolted  and  bombed  Baghdad  Radio 
were  tried,  condemned  and  shot. 

Press  and  radio  as  well  as  major 
cabinet  posts  are  dominated  by  Com¬ 
munists,  and  Premier  Kassem  is  re¬ 
ported  unable  to  control  them.  Kassem 
told  Iraqi  editors  to  stop  criticizing 
Nasser  and  ignore  him,  but  the  Baghdad 
press  and  radio  increased  its  attacks. 

The  danger  of  Iraq  falling  under 
Communist  control  was  discussed  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Macmillan  at  Camp  David,  and  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William 
Rountree.  The  British  said  they  were 
willing  to  supply  arms  to  Iraq  after  Iraq 
formally  withdrew  from  the  Baghdad 
Pact  on  March  24.  Britain  now  will 
leave  the  RAF  Habbaniya  base. 
Broodtid*  Attacks.  In  a  series  of 
speeches  made  in  Damascus  Nasser 
furiously  attacked  Kassem,  Commu¬ 
nism,  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  and 
Great  Britain  allegedly  for  seeking  to 
destroy  Arab  nationalism.  He  claimed 
credit  for  arming  the  Kassem  revolt  of 
July  14,  having  “issued  instructions  to 
Cairo  to  give  the  Iraqi  revolution  every¬ 
thing  it  desired  and  requested  [includ¬ 
ing]  all  the  small  arms  they  asked  for 
to  arm  the  people’’  (March  22). 

He  acr.us^  Kassem  of  being  a  tool  of 
(Continued  on  page  184) 


Moscow  in  the  Middle 

Until  recently,  the  USSR  was  not  directly  involved  in  Near  Blast 
conflicts  because,  unlike  Washington  and  Ixmdon,  it  was  not  aligned 
with  anyone.  Now  that  has  changed.  It  is  twice  aligned.  Moscow’s 
attempts  to  convert  two  traditional  rivals,  Iraq  and  Egypt,  into  sat^ 
lites  have  exposed  it  to  the  abuse  hitherto  reserved  for  Western 
“imperialists.” 

Optimists  quote  the  Khrushchev-Nasser  dialogue  to  argue  that  the 
Egyptian  dictator,  balked  in  Iraq,  has  broken  with  Khrushchev  and 
regards  Communism  as  an  obstacle  to  his  dream  of  an  Arab  domain, 
uninterrupted  by  boundaries  and  sovereignties,  over  which  he  has  been 
ordained  to  rule. 

But,  in  truth,  Nasser  has  been  denouncing  Communism — ^not  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  has  not  yet  told  the  Russians  to  “choke  to  death  on 
their  fury,”  the  rude  advice  he  offered  Americans  in  1956.  He  has  not 
told  the  Russians  to  take  back  their  rubles.  Nor  will  the  Russians  cut 
their  massive  $949  million  aid  program  to  the  UAR  ($506  million 
economic  and  $443  million  milita^),  for  this  would  prove  that  Soviet 
rubles  have  political  strings  attached. 

If  Moscow  were  compelled  to  choose,  it  would  prefer  Iraq  to  Egypt. 
Iraq  has  oil  and  also  provides  a  base  for  pressure  against  Kuwait,  Iran, 
Turkey  and  Syria.  But,  just  as  Nasser  would  like  to  receive  aid  from 
both  West  and  East,  Khrushchev  would  like  to  own  both  Cairo  and  Bagh¬ 
dad.  He  has  just  loaned  $137  million  to  Iraq  for  devel(q)ment  (on  top 
of  $120  million  in  military  aid). 

Can  Premier  Kassem  retain  his  independence?  Inside  Baghdad, 
the  turbulent  Communists  have  been  pressuring  Kass^  to  purge  aU 
who  stand  in  their  way  and  to  carry  out  the  death  sentences  imposed 
on  pro-Westem  Fadhil  al-Jamali  and  pro-Nasser  Abdel  Salam  Arif. 
A  worried  West  watches  the  Kassem  enigma  with  apprehension. 

☆ 

The  Kassem-Nasser  feud  shows  that  the  continuing  clash  within 
the  Arab  world  between  the  “haves”  and  the  “have-nots” — ^not  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict — is  the  major  issue  in  the  Near  Blast.  But  when 
an  Arab  ruler  suffers  a  defeat,  he  has  a  convenient  whipping  boy. 

Frustrated  by  his  rebuff  in  Mosul,  humiliated  by  the  crude  and 
derisive  effigies  which  are  dragged  through  Baghdad  streets,  and  wor¬ 
ried  that  a  seething  Syria  may  defect  to  Iraq,  Nasser  has  d^nagogically 
attempted  to  recoup  by  charging  that  Kassem  refused  his  plea  to  com¬ 
mit  Iraq  military  forces  to  a  decisive  war  against  Israel  last  fall — a 
revealing  self-expos6  which  will  tend  to  heighten  fears  that  Nasser 
would  make  war  against  Israel  if  he  could  dominate  all  Arabs. 

Nasser  still  has  apologists  in  Washington,  but  the  prevailing  view 
holds  him  responsible  not  only  for  opening  the  Near  East  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  1955  but  also  for  magnifying  their  power  in  Iraq  by  forcing 
Kassem  to  rely  on  them.  He  gives  no  peace  to  his  neighbors,  who  are 
the  victims  of  his  adventurism. 
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In  the  fierce  battle  to  win  friends  in 
the  Arab  countries,  the  U.S.  is  lagging 
far  behind.  Lacking  the  resources  re¬ 
quired  by  the  needs  of  this  critical 
area,  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  seeks  to  compensate  by  hard 
work  and  enthusiasm.  It  reaches  ef¬ 
fectively  the  relatively  small  educated 
groups— the  leaders  and  those  who  may 
succ^  them — in  Egypt,  Iraq,  Syria, 
Lebanon  and  Jordan;  but  the  larger 
populations,  who  cannot  read  or  write, 
know  America  only  as  it  is  derided  by 
the  hostile  voices  of  Cairo,  Baghdad 
and  Moscow  radios. 

Malor  Obiocthras.  The  USIA  works 
with  limited  funds  under  difficult  condi¬ 
tions  in  borderline  areas  where  the  host 
governments  are  usually  suspicious  of 
American  intentions  or  altogether  hos¬ 
tile.  Its  operations  in  the  Near  East 
and  South  Asia  area  cover  14  coun¬ 
tries  ranging  from  India  and  Ceylon 
to  Greece.  The  USIA  expenditures  in 
1958  for  this  area  were  slightly  more 
than  $8  million  out  of  a  total  authori¬ 
zation  of  $97,803,390  for  all  areas.  Its 
foreign  operations  arm,  the  United 
States  Information  Service,  is  staffed  by 
222  Americans  and  1500  local  em¬ 
ployes.  Only  a  handful  are  assigned 
to  the  posts  in  the  Arab  countries; 

With  these  resources,  USIS  tries  to 
achieve  four  major  objectives.  First, 
by  projecting  American  culture  and 
life,  institutions  as  well  as  the  principles 
underlying  our  policies,  it  see^  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  picture  which  contributes  to 
American  prestige  and  places  it  in  an 
accurate  perspective.  Second,  it  has 
the  task  of  building  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  good  will  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  Third,  the  Agency  re¬ 
ports  the  facts  about  world  events 
which  bear  on  American  foreign  policy. 
Finally,  it  has  the  task  of  unmasking 
Communist  propaganda  and  correcting 
misconceptions  about  the  U.S. 

At  the  core  of  the  operations  are 
the  information  posts,  reading  rooms 
and  libraries.  iHiblic  affairs  officers 
contact  the  local  press,  provide  feature 
materials,  answer  questions  and  oi>erate 
lending  libraries.  The  greatest  demand 
is  for  technical  books,  but  books  are 
available  on  all  aspects  of  American 
life  and  culture.  A  regional  produc¬ 
tion  center  in  Beirut  prints  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  and  translates  adaptations 
for  local  consumption.  The  Center 
also  publishes  the  News  Review,  a 
magazine  which  goes  to  about  50,000 


readers  and  usually  contains  a  special 
supplement  featuring  new  devel<^ 
ments  in  science.  In  Cairo,  USIS  pub¬ 
lishes  Al  Sadaka,  an  Arab  weekly 
which  is  distributed  in  all  Arab-speaking 
lands.  Besides  these  printed  materials, 
a  small  number  of  films  are  available 
either  for  direct  showing  or  on  loan  to 
local  organizations  which  request 
them.  Exhibits  help  round  out  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  life  in  the  U.S. 

Imphosii  on  Roadin9.  The  USIS 
maintains  posts — sometimes  with  li¬ 
braries — in  Beirut,  Cairo,  Alexandria, 
Port  Said,  Amman,  Jerusalem,  Damas¬ 
cus  and  Jidda,  the  capital  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  where  a  USIS  public  affairs 
officer  is  attached  to  the  embassy.  In 
Iraq,  USIS  has  two  buildings  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  and  an  office  in  Kirkuk.  Before 
the  July  14  Iraqi  coup  they  employed 
a  staff  of  14.  Today  four  remain,  and 
the  buildings,  which  contain  a  library, 
are  padlocked  and  patroled  by  Iraqi 
guards.  Negotiations  to  admit  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  proved  fruitless. 

One  of  the  successful  programs  of 
the  USIS  in  this  area  is  in  Israel.  A 
large  library  as  well  as  bookmobile  serv¬ 
ice  in  Tel  Aviv  serve  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers.  There  is  a  smaller  library  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  a  reading  room  in  Haifa. 
USIS  cooperates  with  the  Information 
Media  Guarantee  plan  to  make  Ameri¬ 
can  books  available  for  sale  in  Israel 
currency,  resulting  in  a  dramatic  rise 
in  the  sale  of  American  books. 

In  a  country  like  Israel  where  the 
literacy  rate  is  about  95  per  cent,  the 
USIA’s  program  on  books  and  printed 
materials  is  effective.  But  in  a  coun¬ 
try  like  Egypt  where  illiteracy  is  about 
80  per  cent,  only  a  relatively  small 
number  are  reached.  The  largest  Cairo 
newspapers,  for  example,  Al-Ahram 
and  Al-Akhbar — ^both  of  which  are  cir¬ 
culated  throughout  the  Arab-speaking 
world — reach  no  more  than  100,000 
readers  each,  according  to  estimates 
by  their  publishers.  (And  that  esti¬ 
mate  is  probably  high  since  there  are 
no  verified  circulation  figures.)  In 
other  Arab  countries,  newspaper  cir¬ 
culations  range  from  2,(X)0  to  7,000  in¬ 
cluding  the  French  language  papers 
published  in  Lebanon.  Thus,  it  is  the 
college  student  and  the  professional 
groups  who  are  reached  by  the  USIS. 

Broadcast  Range.  Radio,  of  course,  is 
the  most  effective  way  to  bring  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  message  to  the  millions  of  illiterate 
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Arab-speaking  peoples.  The  number 
of  receivers  for  medium  wave  broad¬ 
casts  in  the  region  is  estimated  at  ten 
million,  and  since  each  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  attracting  several  listeners,  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  Arabs  can  be  reached. 
Cairo  with  at  least  five  medium  wave 
transmitters,  some  capable  of  putting 
out  3(X)  kilowatts  of  power,  in  addition 
to  about  twelve  shortwave  transmitters, 
blankets  the  area  with  a  barrage  of 
broadcasts  around  the  clock.  Moscow 
devotes  several  transmitters  to  Arabic 
broadcasts  on  medium  and  short 
waves.  Baghdad  radio  likewise  com¬ 
mands  a  large  audience.  Israel  has 
managed  out  of  her  meager  resources 
to  devote  one  100  kilowatt  medium 
wave  transmitter  exclusively  to  broad¬ 
casts  in  Arabic.  Even  impoverished 
Jordan  recently  announced  that  it  would 
soon  be  broadcasting  from  a  new  100 
kilowatt  transmitter.  There  are  trans¬ 
mitters  in  Lebanon  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Voice  of  America,  however,  has 
only  one  medium  wave  station  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  area  with  a  power  of  150 
kilowatts.  The  station  is  located  aboard 
a  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Rhodes,  where 
it  has  been  anchored  since  1953.  It 
broadcasts  approximately  six  hours  a 
day,  two  in  the  morning  and  four  in 
the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening. 
It  employs  the  Arabic  language  exclu¬ 
sively  although  there  is  a  great  demand 
in  the  area  for  lessons  in  the  English 
language,  and  popular  English  classes 
are  conducted  by  the  USIS. 

The  “Courier,”  as  the  station  is 
known,  also  broadcasts  for  longer  pe¬ 
riods  on  two  35  kilowatt  shortwave 
stations,  and  these  do  include  some 
English  programs.  USIA  estimates 
that  the  present  night-time  medium 
wave  signal  of  the  “Courier”  can  be 
heard  only  by  two  million  receivers. 
Because  of  certain  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions,  the  medium  wave  Voice  of 
America  is  rarely  heard  in  Lebanon  and 
Israel.  During  daylight  hours,  its  range 
is  cut  by  about  one-fourth. 

The  “Courier”  rebroadcasts  pro¬ 
grams  that  originate  in  the  Washington 
studios  of  the  USIA  and  also  plays 
back  recorded  programs  taken  off  the 
air  or  pre-recorded  in  other  Voice  of 
America  program  centers.  Local  broad¬ 
casters  can  be  persuaded  on  occasion  to 
use  platters  with  American  programs. 

Proioct  Delta.  The  limitations  of  the 
radio  broadcasting  coverage  are  fully 
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recognized,  but  efforts  to  remedy  the 
situation  have  fallen  short  of  the 
Agency’s  objectives.  George  V.  Allen, 
director  of  the  USIA  and  a  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  said: 

“In  the  light  of  the  importance  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  and  with  Radio  Cairo  (among 
other  competition)  recently  dominating 
the  dial  with  more  than  300,000  watts 
of  power,  it  is  essential  that  we  achieve 
greater  coverage.  This  can  be  provid¬ 
ed  only  by  a  more  powerful,  land- 
based  installation.  Hence  ‘Project 
Delta.’  When  completed,  ‘Delta*  will 
provide  a  500,000  watt  medium  wave 
transmitter  which  will  have  the  capabil¬ 
ity  of  reaching  two-and-a-half  to  three 
times  the  audience  now  reached  by  the 
‘Courier.’  Additionally,  both  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  reliability  of  service  will  be 
much  improved.” 

Plans  to  spend  $6,150,000  for  two 
land-based  transmitters  were  suspended 
recently  because  no  country  in  the  area 
was  ready  to  make  the  l^d  available 
for  this  installation  although  a  suitable 
location  had  been  decided  upon  and 
negotiated  for.  Congress  has  author¬ 
ized  more  than  $4  million  for  the  proj¬ 
ect  over  the  last  two  years. 

Libraries,  books  and  periodicals  thus 
constitute  the  mainstay  of  USIA  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Near  East  A  much  greater 
effort  must  be  made,  however,  in  all 
the  media  presently  used  by  the  USIA 
if  a  correct  and  lasting  impression  of 
America  is  to  be  made  on  the  peoples  of 
the  Near  East 
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In  Foreign  Affairs,  April,  Arnold 
Rivkin  in  “Israel  and  the  Afro-Asian 
World”,  says: 

“The  advantages  which  Israel  finds  in 
her  growing  relations  with  the  states  of 
Africa  and  Asia  are  shared  by  the  free 
world  generally.  Her  assistance  in  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  the  expanding  use 
of  her  technicians  and  her  agricultural 
and  industrial  technology,  the  increase 
in  her  private  and  quasi-public  external 
investment  and  the  growth  of  her 
trade — all  these  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  a  number  of  young  and 
uncertain  states  in  Africa  and  Asia.  In 
addition,  in  several  of  these  states  Is¬ 
rael  offers  an  economic  model  as  an 
attractive  alternative  to  that  offered  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  developments 
are  in  the  general  interest  as  well  as 
of  value  to  the  nations  directly  in¬ 
volved.” 


Progress  in  U.  S.  Aid 

Administration  hopes  for  the  1959- 
1960  Mutual  Security  Program  rose 
after  the  House  by  a  vote  of  191  to  85 
allowed  $1(X)  million  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Development 
Lc»n  Fund.  The  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  had  rejected  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  $225  million  request 
The  Senate  will  be  urged  to  appropriate 
the  full  amount 

Here  is  how  the  Administration’s 
$3.93  billion  program  breaks  down. 
(Last  year  Congress  voted  $3.23  billion.) 
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Eleven  countries  will  receive  military 
assistance  only;  26  countries  will  re¬ 
ceive  economic  and  military  aid;  24 
countries  and  9  territories  will  receive 
only  economic  aid.  Military  figures  are 
kept  secret  but  more  than  one-fourth, 
i.e.,  $419  million,  will  go  for  military 
assistance  in  the  Near  East,  South  Asia 
and  Africa.  Most  of  this  is  for  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iran  and  Pakistan.  Last  year 
some  military  aid  went  to  Lebanon, 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq. 

Most  of  the  defense  support  money 
goes  to  the  Far  East  The  Near  East 
is  aUocated  $242  million.  Countries 
receiving  defense  support  are  Korea, 
China,  Vietnam,  Philippines,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  Thailand,  Pakistan,  Irau. 
Turkey,  Greece  and  Spain. 

Of  the  $679  million  committed  by 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  up  to 
Jan.  31,  1959,  $112  million  were  ear¬ 
marked  for  five  (x>untries:  Greece,  Iran, 
Israel,  Jordan  and  Turkey. 

Spacial  Assistonca.  The  proposed  spe¬ 
cial  assistance  program  for  next  year 
totals  $271.8  million.  Of  th's  amount 
$35  million  will  go  for  a  malaria 
reduction  program;  $5  million  for  a 
new  community  water  supply  program; 
$1  million  for  international  medical 
research;  $5  million  for  aid  to  schools 
and  libraries  abroad  which  are  found¬ 
ed  or  sponsored  by  U.S.  citizens.  The 
balance  is  slated  for  the  following: 
Afghanistan,  Bolivia,  Burma,  Haiti, 
Indonesia,  Jordan,  Liberia,  Libya,  Mo¬ 
rocco,  Nepal,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Tunisia, 
Yugoslavia,  and  West  Berlin. 
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In  addition,  the  President  asks  for 
a  $200  million  contingency  fund.  This 
fund  enabled  the  U.S.  to  assist  Jor¬ 
dan  and  Lebanon  in  the  1958  crisis, 
and  to  provide  emergency  aid  to  Tur¬ 
key,  Chile  and  other  countries. 

Israel’s  omission  from  the  list  of 
countries  receiving  special  assistance — 
for  the  first  time  since  1951 — brought 
questions  at  the  hearing  from  members 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  Representatives  Wayne  L.  Hays 
(D)  Olfio,  James  G.  Fulton  (R)  Pa., 
Edna  F.  KeUy  (D)  N.  Y.,  and  Leonard 
Farbstein  (D)  N.  Y.  Leonard  J.  Saccio, 
Acting  Director  of  the  ICA,  told  the 
Conunittee  that  the  grant  program  to 
Israel  was  ending  because  of  her 
progress  and  that  henceforth  aid  to 
Israel  would  take  the  form  of  develop¬ 
ment  loans  and  the  sale  of  surplus  foods. 

At  a  Conunittee  meeting  on  March 
25,  Rep.  Fulton  said  that  Israel  was 
being  pressed  militarily  and  economi¬ 
cally,  and  “with  the  upsets  that  have 
been  in  that  area  recently,  it  is  a  little 
hard  for  me  to  understand  why  they, 
as  a  people  who  have  been  so  loyal  to 
us,  are  being  left  out  of  these  pro¬ 
grams.”  Rep.  Fulton  said  he  was  con¬ 
sidering  an  amendment  to  restore  grant 
aid  to  Israel  and  asked  the  Administra¬ 
tion  why  it  had  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  &ccio  said  that  in  his  opinion 
no  amendment  was  necessary  b^use 
“if.  a  country  reaches  a  situation  where 
it  is  really  in  distress  it  can  be  helped 
by  the  contingency  fund.” 

The  grant  program  to  Israel  was 
voted  by  Congress  in  1951  to  aid  Israel 
to  resettle  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jewish  refugees  from  displaced  persons 
camps  in  Europe  and  from  Arab  coun¬ 
tries  in  Asia  and  Africa.  Grant  assist¬ 
ance  totaled  $70  million  in  1953,  drop¬ 
ping  steadily  to  $7.5  million  in  1959. 

Meanwhile,  the  Administration  has 
transformed  the  Israel  aid  program. 
In  lieu  of  grants,  the  Israelis  have  re¬ 
ceived  development  loans,  and  they 
have  been  enabled  to  make  large-scale 
purchases  of  surplus  commodities  for 
Israel  pounds,  which  are  then  loaned 
to  stimulate  industry  and  development 
Israel  has  never  received  grant  mili¬ 
tary  aid  from  the  U.S.,  although  her 
Arab  neighbors  are  receiving  arms  from 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR,  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  aid  program  totals  $1.25 
billion  in  the  UAR  and  Iraq  alone. 
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British  imperialism  and  the  Commu¬ 
nists,  and  of  refusing  to  attack  Israel: 
‘*We  decided  to  enter  a  decisive  battle 
against  Israel  if  aggression  continued. 
We  then  asked  Kassem,  under  the  terms 
of  our  military  agreement  to  stand  with 
us  against  Israel  and  send  Iraqi  army 
units,  but  Kassem  refused  . . .  We  knew 
we  would  be  alone  if  we  entered  a  con¬ 
flict  with  Israel”  (March  22). 

[In  Washington  at  the  National  Press 
Club,  Jordan’s  King  Hussein  denied  all 
knowledge  of  such  a  planned  attack.  His 
participation  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  because  Iraqi  troops  must  march 
through  Jordan  to  atta^  Israel.  Jor¬ 
dan  has  no  diplomatic  relations  with 
Iraq  or  the  UAR.] 

Nnssar-KlinMlidiav  Dkilogw.  Nasser 
also  accused  Khrushchev  of  interfering 
in  internal  Arab  affairs.  In  a  March 
IS  speech  in  Damascus  he  charged  that 
Cmnmunist  agents  tried  to  subvert 
Egypt  and  Syria  and  that  “after  unity 
the  black-red  rancm-  that  gripped  the 
hearts  of  the  Ck>mmunists  in  Syria  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  directed  against  the  UAR.” 
He  denied  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
aided  Egypt  during  the  Suez  attack  in 
1956,  saying  that  up  to  Nov.  6,  “we 
were  defending  our  country  alone.” 

In  Cairo,  Sheikh  Mahmoud  Shaltoub, 
rector  of  the  ancient  Moslem  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  declared  Jihad  (holy 
war)  against  Communism,  urging  Mos¬ 
lems  everywhere  to  use  all  means  to 
defend  their  faith.  About  30  million 
Moslems  live  within  the  USSR’s  bor¬ 
ders.  Pro-Nasser  demonstrations  took 
place  in  Libya  and  in  Beirut  Even  in 
Israel  pro-  and  anti-Nasser  Arabs 
clashed.  In  a  meeting  with  Lebanese 
President  Shehab,  Nasser  elicited  a 
pledge  of  Arab  solidarity  but  not  a 
hoped-for  agreement  on  federation. 

Nasser’s  attacks  drew  the  following 
rebuke  on  March  16,  from  Khrushchev 
who  told  an  Iraqi  delegation  in  Moscow 
that  Nasser  insisted  on  uniting  Iraq  with 
the  UAR.  “We  were  all  pained  by 
President  Nasser’s  latest  speeches  in 
Damascus  in  which  he  used  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  imperialists  in  speaking  about 
Communism  and  Communists.” 

Khrushchev  denied  interfering  in  the 
UAR’s  internal  affairs,  said  relations 
with  the  UAR  would  continue  as  be¬ 
fore,  then  praised  Iraq  as  follows:  “We 
believe  that ...  a  more  progressive  sys¬ 
tem  is  being  introduced  in  the  Iraqi 
Republic  than  in  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Arab  world.” 

On  March  19,  at  a  press  conference, 
Khrushchev  described  Nasser  as  “rash 
and  overenthusiastic.  By  attacking 
Communism  he  is  shouldering  a  difficult 
task  beyond  his  ability.” 


Three  days  later,  over  Damascus 
Radio,  Nasser  retorted:  “I  like  to  say 
today  that  Nasser  is  not  alone  in  being 
rash  and  enthusiastic,  but  all  the  Arab 
people  are  enthusiastic  and  rash  .  .  . 
Were  it  not  for  this  enthusiasm  and 
rashness  that  prevailed,  there  would  be 
in  our  country  today,  brethren,  missile 
bases  aimed  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  would  have  been  in  our  country 
Western  bases  aimed  against  the  Social¬ 
ist  world  and  the  Communist  world.” 

Moscow’s  satellites  echoed  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  advice  to  Nasser  to  calm  down. 

Aid  Programs.  The  State  Department 
estimated  Soviet-bloc  aid  to  18  coun¬ 
tries  in  1958  at  $1  billion. 

In  Washington,  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright  (D)  Arkansas,  introduced  the 
$3.9  billion  Mutual  Security  Act  on 
March  18,  but  criticized  it  for  failing  to 
meet  the  Soviet  challenge,  saying  there 
was  little  evidence  “that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  now  or  ever  will  be  willing  to 
urge  the  American  people  to  take  in  one 
notch  on  our  belt  to  deal  with  a  Soviet 
challenge  which  confronts  ns  in  mis¬ 
siles,  arms  and  ]nst  downright  capacity 
to  produce.” 

Sharp  increases  in  the  U.S.  military 
aid  as  part  of  a  long-range  foreign  aid 
program  were  reconunended  by  the 
Presidential  Draper  Committee. 

Rufflod  Wotors.  Israel  cargoes  in 
neutral  bottoms  are  once  more  going 
through  the  Suez  Canal  after  two  ships 
bound  for  Asian  ports  had  been  halted 
and  their  cargoes  confiscated.  This 
marked  the  first  time  Cairo  had 
stopped  ships  sailing  away  from  Haifa. 
Israel  complained  to  the  UN  against 
these  violations  of  Egypt’s  pledge  in 
1956. 

The  N.Y.  Herald  Tribune  said  edi¬ 
torially:  “Sooner  or  later  the  UN  will 
have  to  face  up  to  this  matter  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  The  Egyptians  seem 
to  take  each  deferral  of  UN  action  as 
an  invitation  to  carry  their  persistent 
illegalities  in  the  Canal  a  step  farther, 
and  the  road  is  one  that — as  has  been 
demonstrated  before — is  likely  to  lead 
to  violence.” 
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The  N.Y,  Times  referred  to  the  U.S. 
loan  of  the  dredger  “Essayons,"  biggest 
in  the  world,  to  help  deepen  the  Suez 
Canal  and  said:  “The  issue  should  be 
aired  in  the  Security  Council  without 
delay.  If  President  Nasser  continues 
his  arbitrary  actions  he  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  support  in  this  country  for  his 
project.” 

Visitor.  Jordan’s  King  Hussein  was 
greeted  by  Vice  President  Nixon  on  his 
arrival  in  Washington,  March  23;  later 
lunched  with  the  President  At  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  the  King,  flanked  by 
leading  members  of  his  cabinet,  accused 
Nasser,  without  naming  him,  of  decep¬ 
tion  and  distortion,  and  of  having 
opened  the  Near  East  to  Communism. 
He  avoided  direct  answers  to  questions 
on  peace  with  Israel.  Amman  said 
he  would  get  $35  million  in  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  in  addition  to  military  aid. 
Troubled  Oil.  At  the  Middle  East 
Institute  conference.  Standard  Oil 
(N.J.)  director  Howard  Page  warned 
Arabs  of  competition  from  other  areas 
if  they  insisted  on  “integrated”  opera¬ 
tions.  Page  said:  “Oil  is  certainly  a 
desirable  fuel  but  it  is  by  no  means  irre¬ 
placeable.  There  are  certain  areas  with 
large  reserves  that  have  become  major 
exporting  centers,  but  as  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  Canada  and  North  Africa 
show,  oil  in  quantity  continues  to  be 
discovered  elsewhere  .  .  .  The  oil  busi¬ 
ness  also  faces  ever-present  competition 
from  alternative  energy  sources.” 
Dumocratic  Group.  Avraham  Schenker 
of  New  York  takes  sharp  exception  to 
the  description  of  a  kibbutz  in  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  which  we  quoted  in  our 
March  16  issue. 

Mr.  Schenker  writes  that  “the  kib¬ 
butz  is  probably  among  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions  in  existence  .  .  . 
Actually  the  fact  that  every  member  of 
a  kibbutz  has  the  same  equal  and  one 
vote  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  its  life 
is  more  like  the  town  meeting  of  New 
England  and  of  the  frontier  settlements 
in  our  own  West  than  any  other  form  of 
social  or  political  organization.” 
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